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nding March, 1946 


ql Ghe Sonth African Ontlook 


see then, how rare as well as noble a thing is Christian 
erty—free from superstition, but free also from the 
le, inconsiderate spirit which thinks there is no liberty 
ere it is not loudly vindicated ; free from the obser- 
nce of rules, of rites, of ceremonies ; free, also, from the 
pular prejudices which dare not use forms or observe 
ys ; and free from the vulgar outcry which is always 
btesting against the faith or practice of others. 

- —F, W. Robertson. 

* * * * 

Social and Economic Council and the 

ve Reserves. 

[he admirable manner in which this Council is setting about 
immensely important work is seen nowhere more clearly than 
its ninth report, recently issued. It reviews Sduth Africa’s 
icy and practice in the Native Reserves, sketching past history, 
braising present trends and facing the outlook with frankness. 
e whole document merits the careful study of all thinking 
th Africans. If we really felt as much about the “ Native 
bblem ”’ as we talk about it, this report would immediately be- 
me a best-seller. It is detached, scientific, constructive, and 
y comprehensive in its survey, viewing the part steadfastly in 
ation to the whole. A study so balanced and yet so conclusive 
precisely what is needed at this moment in our history when— 
‘us make no mistake about it—we must either move forward 
th some measure of agreement in Native Policy, or face the 
location of our domestic and industrial life. 

B: x * * % 


he Reserves : the way down. 

That the Reserves are inadequate in area is beyond question 
dis not seriously denied. But is it realised that they are being 
ined? The Council’s critical study of the conditions prevail- 
3 in them has forced it to the conclusion that they are deterior- 
ng rapidly and that “ urgent remedial measures are necessary.” 
ese, it points out with force, are called for not only in the 
erests of the Reserves and the people who live in them, but no 
s “in the interests of the nation as a whole. It must be 
lised that the Reserves constitute an integral part of the 
lion’s economy. The country cannot afford to waste its 
mittedly slender resources. Development of the Reserves is 
refore the responsibility of the whole nation. This is parti- 
arly true as large portions of the Reserves are situated in 


entially rich agricultural country.” 


—- Ghe« South African Outlook 
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The way up. 

The Council believes that the first step out of the present 
danger must be an improvement in agricultural practice coupled 
with simultaneous diversification of employment. “‘ One of the 
pre-requisites to the improvement of agriculture is for the State 
to lay down and enforce certain general rules regarding land use. 
.... The strengthening of the Native Affairs Department’s agri- 
cultural section and the provision of adequate funds is funda- 
mental. 2%. Fundamental to the whole question of the recon- 
struction of Native agriculture is the question of scientific know- 
ledge on which to base wise land use. For this reason the Coun- 
cil recommends the establishment, possibly at Fort Hare, of a 
research institute, allied to the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, where these basic problems of land use can be 
investigated. .. . . The Council advocates the creation of a 
regional development authority under the aegis of the S.A. 
Native Trust. A particular region where such an experiment 
might be tried is the Transkei.... While one of the best favour- 
ed regions from the climatic point of view, it is also one of the 
most backward. The majority of the inhabitants enjoy (sic !) a 
relatively low material standard of living. ... In order to increase 
the productivity of Native labour the ultimate aim must be the 
building up of a permanent, stable labour force. ... The migra- 
tory labour system must therefore be progressively eliminated ; 
in order to prevent economic dislocation, however, this process 
must necessarily be gradual.” ‘These are some of the points in 
the Council’s clearly indicated scheme for recovery. Something 
on these lines is essential if we are not to miss our last chance of 
preventing these areas from becoming a permanent and strang- 
ling liability. 

* * * * 
Birch Memorial. 

The National Sunday School Association decided at its meet- 
ing in Durban at Easter to launch a memorial fund in remem- 
brance of Mr.J. G. Birch, who for so many years was the Apos- 
tle of the Sunday Schools in South Africa. The amount aimed 
at is £10,000, to be devoted to :— 

(a) equipping the Sunday School Institute hall at the national 
headquarters in Port Elizabeth, to be known as “ The Birch 
Memorial Lecture Hall,” 

(b) acquiring Mr. Birch’s Library, as the foundation of a 
Sunday School Institute Library, 

(c) establishing a National Training Centre at the coast, both 
for housing Vacational ‘Training Courses and also for serving as 
a holiday home for Sunday School Workers, 

(d) appointing a Sunday School Director of Education, to 
conduct training courses for teachers at various centres, 

(e) developing Correspondence Courses for Sunday School 
Teachers. 

In this way it is hoped to give reality to some of the things of 
which Mr. Birch dreamed. 
Sd * * * 

Treatment of young Native delinquent. 

In the debate in the House of Assembly on the Justice Vote, 
Mr. H. J. Cilliers (Lab., Mayfair) said that “ the only way to deal 
with the young Native is to tan his hide.” This statement is 
challenged by Mr. Justice F. E. T. Krause and the Rev. H. F. 
Junod, members of the Penal Reform League, in a joint letter to 
The Star. 'They write :—The civilised world outside the Bri- 
tish Empire has virtually abolished flogging. But faith in the 
power of the lash still accounts for the whipping of 6,000 people, 
adult and juvenile, in India and nearly 5,000 in Crown Colonies. 
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In South Africa in 1945, 2,649 offenders received 15,767 strokes. 
Of the 2,649 offenders whipped 2,126 were Natives and Coloured - 
men, who received 12,652 strokes. : 
Judges Inquiry. 

Not long ago one of our judges examined the records of eight- 
een Native offenders who had been repeatedly flogged and sent 
to solitary confinement. Every time the offender had been driven 
to further offences ; brutality had bred brutality. But it is still 
glibly proclaimed that the Native only reacts to that form of 
punishment. In England, Mr. George Benson, M.P., after an 
exhaustive survey, wrote: “‘ It is unchallengeable that the ame- 
lioration of the penal code has been followed by a diminution in 
crime.” He quotes a prison official as stating : “I never knew 
one of the victims of the cat who was not a worse man in every 
sense afterwards. No reasonable man would seek to justify 
flogging save by very strong evidence for its necessity. That 
evidence does not exist.’”” Dr. Edward Glover in his Psychopa- 
thology of Flogging, says: ‘‘The psychological truth, by 
which alone penal policies should be measured, is that punish- 
ment by flogging repeats the crime.”’ What, then, can we do 
with the Native juvenile, or with the European juvenile, who 
turns to crime? Our first duty is to provide sufficient schools 
for all children of school-going age. Proper housing is the 
next step. As soon as a local authority sets up adequate Native 
locations, crime decreases. This was shown recently at 
Vereeniging. 

x * * * 
‘‘Families g0 hungry while surrounded by wealth.”’ 

The high cost of living, says the Star, is presenting Natives 
with ever-growing problems ; in probably the majority of cases 
it is almost impossible for them to make ends meet. While the 
average European has been hit by costs which have risen sub- 
stantially since the outbreak of war, his position is more fortunate 
than that of the Native. Faced with an expenditure out of all 
proportion to income, and with steadily mounting debts, most 
Natives are being forced to find some way of augmenting their 
wages. Social workers hold the view that those who are not 
employed as domestic servants, or command good wages else- 
where, tend to become criminals to a greater or lesser degree 
through force of circumstances. Natives themselves admit this 
to be true. Many face ruin. Seeing their families go hungry 
through lack of money while surrounded by wealth, many of 
these try to overcome their financial difficulties by resorting to 
crime, to theft and house-breaking. An increase in crime on 
the Witwatersrand in the first quarter of this year of twenty seven 
per cent over the figure for the first quarter of 1946, is revealed 
in figures released from the office of the Divisional Criminal 
Investigation Officer, Major J. A. Reay. ‘This increase is not 
considered serious in responsible police quarters, because of the 
difficult conditions under which a vastly enlarged population has 
to live on the Witwatersrand. There is, no ‘‘ crime wave” in 
the accepted sense of the term. Individual comparisons of 
various types of crime reveal that housebreaking has increased by 
thirty five per cent. The most revealing figure is that for thefts 
dombined with injury to the victims. Contrary to popular belief, 
throughout the Witwatersrand area the increase in this type of 
crime has been only 0.7 per cent. Thefts of the straight type, 
without injury to the victims, increased by twenty per cent. 
The only increase which is viewed with any sense of alarm is that 
in housebreakings. 

& * % *& 
Report of Director of Prisons. 

The annual report of the Director of Prisons for the year 1945 
was laid on the Table of the House of Assembly on April 30. In 
December, 1945, there were 24,027 prisoners in custody in the 
Union, a decrease of 184 on the preceding year. In comparison 
with 1944, the daily average number of prisoners in 1945— 
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22,929—showed a decrease of 1,843. In view of the incre: 
urban population this decrease is notable. But consider 
following facts: Of the 158,902 sentenced prisoners admit 
94,670 (59.6 per cent.) had sentences of one month or under. 
many cases the sentences of imprisonment were imposed a 
alternative to a fine. A total of 6,711 Native tax defaulters 
committed to gaols for varying periods of imprisonment 
hard labour during the year, the number for the previous 
being 6,087. And these: The revenue of the min 
Prisons for 1945, being cash receipts principally for prison la 
amounted to £11,977. In addition, free services were rend| 
to other departments and administrations in the form of pn 
labour valued at about £130,843. (ctalics ours). 
: * * ¥* *% 
A vastly enlarged population Johannesburg. . 
How great the increase of population has been was reveale 
a statement made to the Senate by the Minister of Heat 
22nd April. Dr. Gluckman said : ‘‘ With the expanding of in 
try the number of Natives registered for employment within 
Johannesburg area increased by 58,629 in sixteen months 
May, 1945, to September, 1946. The total squatter populat 
including Alexandra, was estimated at 10,000 men and 4 
dependants. However, as 60,000 additional males had regi) 
ed for work and about 20,000 had families, there were anc 
10,000 families (in addition to the 10,000 already squatting) 
might spill out from the Native slum areas to form new squ 
camps. ”’ 


* * * % 


The Minister of Justice and the Pass System. 
_ In the course of a discussion on crime in the House of As 
bly the Minister of Justice is reported to have si 
“He had given instructions that the police should not m 
habit, particularly on the Witwatersrand, of demanding p: 
from Natives. Sweeps had been carried out by polic; 
Johannesburg, and in asking for passes police were doing se 
thing to check crime, as it was undoubtedly true that a num 
of criminals were Natives.” . There seems to be some confu 
here, perhaps in the reporting. If asking for passes does si 
thing to check crime, why tell the police not to make a hak} 
doing it? We hope the commission that is now investig4 
the matter will put beyond all doubt the question whetheq 
chance of catching a criminal now and then in the net is as} 
cient gain to put against the inconvenience, annoyance, per: 
insult and unjust imprisonment that the pass system inflicts ~ 
thousands of our Bantu fellow-citizens. Commission 
commission in the past has reported against the system. ¥] 
stands, as if it came from the Medes and Persians, instez§ 
from medieval England. And it is bringing great discredit J 
our country. 
* * * 

Another South African goes to U.N.O. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the League of Na 
was its power to attract to its service the best brains frop 
parts of the world. Its technical work was unsurpassed anf 
many directions was of great value. Much of that work has # 
wrecked by the Second World War, and now that it has fall| 
the United Nations to rebuild the world, it is cheering to not 
success that is attending its efforts to build up a strong st¢ 
experts. Several first-class men have already been drawn | 
South Africa and the latest is one who will be much miss: 
this country but will be a tower of strength to the United 
tions. He is Mr. Julius Lewin, senior Lecturer in Native: 
and Administration at the University of the Witwatersrand 
Warden of the University Hostel for African students. 
Lewin has accepted a position on the staff of the Truste 
Division of the United Nations. . ; ee | 


\ eae 
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13 
imtata’s First Batch. 
‘WThe Non-European Police Training Depot at Umtata has 
ysse d out its first batch of recruits. It was an occasion which 
«jade history, for it was the first time that African policemen have 
gen put through a thoroughly organised training course before 
“§ing up their duties. There were three platoons, comprising 
ag recruits from all over the Union, and they made an excellent 
fowing throughout a series of displays and tests which lasted for 
“fo hours. The platoon instructors were experienced Africans, 
se of whom, Sgt. P. D. Hlatywayo, was awarded the coveted 
fod Conduct Medal soon after the parade in recognition of 
‘g@ghteen years irreproachable service. 

’ * * * * 

atiral of Chief Magistrate, Transkei. 

After forty-two years of service, the last twenty-five of them in 
4#e Transkei, Mr. V. M. de Villiers has relinquished his office 
@hidst universal expressions of regret from Africans and Euro- 

‘#ans alike. For many years he was the right-hand man to 
s§ecessive Chief Magistrates, and no man had a more intimate 
powledge of the whole administrative machine of the Transkei 
was more kindly and helpful to all concerned in it, whether as 
Wouncillors or officials. Most fittingly the watch presented to 
#jm at his farewell bears the inscription “ With esteem and 
ion.” 
* % * * 
blic Service Enquiry Commission 

Significant Report 
} The fifth and final report of the Commission has to do with 
tfricans and Non-Europeans generally. It is an excellent 

ample of how prejudice recedes when the realities of a situation 

e faced intelligently. The main problem to be studied was 
fhe difficulty which is being experienced in staffing the Public 

ervice adequately. ‘There is probably not a single department 

Government in which work has not been very seriously hinder- 
1 and urgently needed administrative action inconveniently 
ayed through lack of staff. Indeed, it has been frankly 
imitted in responsible quarters that laws and regulations have 
scumulated beyond any immediate possibility of enforcement 

just this reason, and that unless something considerable is 
pne about it, it would be wise to slow down even urgently 
ecessary legislation. 

Facing the situation squarely, the commission of course found 
self right up against the colour-bar policy prevailing in the 

blic service, which means pretty nearly that South Africa is 
tempting the impossible task of drawing her staff for the public 
srvice of twelve million people from rather more than two 
hillion Europeans only—an attempt rendered the more imprac- 
wcable by the prevalent maintenance of a colour bar in the 
iwpidly expanding fields of South African Industry. Clearly 
aere was no getting round this and the Commission has come to 
ae reasonable but significant conclusion that additional avenues 
£ employment for Non-Europeans must be found in the govern- 
aent services. 

_“ There is no valid reason ”’ they say “‘ why the Non-European 
ection of the population should not be served by members of its 
wn section whenever it is practicable. : 

“The machinery of the State will work more smoothly if the 
fficers administering that machinery keep in close touch with all 
ections of the community ; this is only possible if due regard is 
aid to the fact that the community consists of both Europeans 
nd Non-Europeans, and that, where practical, Europeans 
hould be served by Europeans and Non-Europeans by Non- 
uropeans. 

“It is not intended by what has been said above to suggest 
jat the State should employ Europeans to serve only Europeans 
nd Non-Europeans to serve only Non-Europeans. To make 
ich a suggestion would ignore the facts of life in South Africa. 
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Firstly, the vast bulk of European public servants serve the whole 
community, which consists of many colours, creeds and races. 
Secondly, it would be impossible to enforce a general policy that 
Non-Europeans should serve Non-Europeans only, for in the 
vast majority of European homes in South Africa the domestic 
servants are Non-Europeans and most of the unskilled work of 
the country is performed by Non-Europeans. In the Cape 
Peninsula Coloured postmen deliver letters to Europeans and 
non-Europeans alike, and there is no doubt that they discharge 
their duties efficiently and to the satisfaction of the whole com- 
munity.” ; 

When the posts are created the men and women of sufficient 
education, competence and character will be forthcoming. 

* * * * 
Life of Churchill in Swahili. 

A tribute to Mr. Churchill’s war leadership is contained in a 
manuscript which has just been completed in Swahili by a former 
African warrant officer of the King’s African Rifles, who is now 
a clerk in the District Commissioner’s office. The writer of the 
proposed book The Life of Churchill, is Mohamed Burhani, a 
Tanganyika Native who has received permission from the pub- 
lishers to quote extracts from Mr. Churchill’s autobiography. 
Burhani’s book is being published in Dar es Salaam. 

* * * * 


Broadcasting in the Dark Continent. 

The Director of Information of the Northern Rhodesian 
Government believes that the demand for wireless receivers, 
once they can be mass-produced at a reasonable cost, will run 
into millions in Central and East Africa alone. From the side of 
the manufacturers it seems very probable that a certain type of 
radio, at present in the rather more than hopeful experimental 
stage, will soon be developed to provide precisely what is needed, 
eliminating the difficulties and much of the cost involved in the 
present-day necessity for batteries and re-charging. Time 
marches on ! : 

* * * * 
Unusual Reasoning. 

There is a good deal of talk at the moment about a boycott by 
the. African voters throughout the Transkei of the forthcoming 
election of a member to represent them in the Union House of 
Assembly. At first glance this may seem to savour of the familiar 
if somewhat curious operation known as “cutting off your 
nose to spite your face,” but the reasoning behind it, though dour, 
is not quite so fantastic. It is argued that so long as the African 
is represented in parliament by Europeans of sympathy and 
ability, not only is the day of direct representation by members 
of their own race effectively delayed, but it is also more difficult 
for the outside world to believe that they have no voice in the con- 
trol of their affairs. This is, then, another application of the 
increasingly popular “ all.or nothing ’’.policy to which many pin 
their faith. , . 

* * * ‘ * 
African Schools in the O.F.S. 

In his report to the synodical committee of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in the Orange Free State, the General Secretary 
of Missions reported, among other things, on the increase in the 
number of schools for African children. ‘The total number of 
African schools in the Orange Free State had increased in 1946 
by twenty-five to 524. Of this increase of twenty-five the Dutch 
Reformed Church provided twenty and the Methodist Church 
three. Of the 524 African schools in the Orange Free State, 281 
are managed by the Dutch Reformed Church, 104 by the Metho- 
dist Church, 57 by various other churches and eighty-two are 
united schools. ‘The Secretary reported “‘ We live here in the 
O.F.S. with the Africans. It is therefore natural that we should 
give the dependent people their education, not people and 
denominations that do not know them or live with them,” ~ 
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Suggested Developments in Native Policy 
THE PRIME MINISTER MEETS REPRESENTATIVE AFRICANS 


"THE Government has acted sensibly in taking the initiative to- 

wards resolving the deadlock with the Native Representative 
Council. The daily press has carried full accounts of the Prime 
Minister’s talk with the six leading Councillors, and, while details 
must wait upon further consideration, the direction in which it 
is proposed to adjust national policy to conditions very different 
to those which prevailed in 1936, has been tentatively but intel- 
ligibly indicated. General Smuts appears to have been mainly 
concerned to remove the sense of frustration which led the 
N.R.C. to decide to suspend its functions, and to outline ways in 
which a representative body might be given the definite respon- 
sibilities which it naturally desired. 

What he has suggested is that an enlarged Council should be 
given power to administer the Native Reserves, and also, appa- 
rently, the Native Townships, through the agency of rural Native 
Councils and-urban Native Boards. In this way it is intended 
that the Council will soon become a real parliament of the Native 
Peoples. 

First reactions from the African side have appeared very 
promptly and cannot be described as indicating much satisfac- 
tion. But here, if ever, is a situation in which any appearance of 
haste and impatience should be avoided. The Government’s 
own statement, issued after the talks, claimed that the tentative 
plan—it was no more.as yet—provided “ a general unified pattern 
of Native administration, in which the Natives would share, 
under the authority of the Government and Parliament,” and it 
went on to say that “ the practical plan will be worked out by the 
Government and Parliament in consultation with the provincial 
and local authorities. It will be proceeded with as soon as 
possible, but will inevitably take some time.” 

The chairman of the N.R.C. caucus (Prof. Z. K. Matthews) 
has prepared a considered statement for the benefit of the Coun- 
cillors, comprising his own observations on the proposals and 
some suggestions as to the line to be taken by his colleagues. By 
his courtesy we are enabled to reproduce them for the considera- 
tion of our readers. 

“In the first place I think it would not be incorrect to say that 
the personal intervention of the Prime Minister in the dispute 
between the Government and the Council has: taken the whole 
problem a stage further and has lifted it out of the morass of 
administrative quibbles in which it has been bogged for the last 
ten years on to the plane of principle and policy. It will be 
remembered that when the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, addressed the Council last November, our chief com- 
plaint about his approach to the problem was that he had failed 
to grasp the significance of our adjournment. As we put it then: 
‘To us it (ie. his statement) seemed to be merely an apologia 
for the status quo, apparently oblivious of the progressive forces 
at work not only in the world in general, but even in South Africa 
itself. The statement makes no attempt to deal with some of 
the burning questions of the day such as the Pass Laws, the colour 
bar in industry, the political rights of Non-Europeans in the 
Union, etc., and in effect it raises no hopes for the future as far 
as the African people are concerned. ‘The resolution .of the 
Council was intended as a challenge to the Government to indi- 
cate to what extent, if any, it was prepared or preparing to adjust 
its Native policy to the changed and changing conditions of the 
African people. In his statement the Acting Prime Minister 
virtually denies that the Native policy of the Union is in need of 
revision, and proceeds to justify the policy of segregation and 

. discrimination on the ground of its supposedly protective charac- 
ter.’ In the preliminary remarks which the Prime Minister 
made before he went on to deal with his specific suggestions for 
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the improvement of the situation, however, he seemed to y 
admit quite frankly that our present Native Policy was ov 
date and did not fit in with the changed and changing coma 
of African life today. That is a significant admission mac 
the Ministerial level by the first citizen of the State. Tox 
mind that is a definite gain. It ought to mean that in futul 
will no longer be necessary for us to debate the question 2 
whether there is any need for a change in our present Nz 
policy. That battle has been won, and the present governm 
at any rate, is committed to finding a new direction for U 
Native Policy. 
*“ But although we may have succeeded in getting the Govy 
ment through the Prime Minister to agree to set our N 
policy upon a course different from that of the past, we shall 
to scrutinise with the utmost care any specific proposals desig 
to give effect to this so-called new policy. We must be o 
guard against being fobbed~ off with something w 
superficially has the appearance of change when in fact it is | 
stantially the same as’ what we have already condemned. Ch 
is not always in the direction of progress, and we are not inted 
ed in change for the sake of change. Nor must we allow | 
selves to be satisfied with promises unaccompanied by tanal 
evidence of how, when and whether they will be fulfilled. © 
African people have experienced so many disappointments in] 
history of their relations with South African governments tl} 
certain amount of scepticism on their part must be exped 
This is not so much a question of looking a gift horse inj 
mouth as one of fearing the Greeks even when they appear t 
coming loaded with gifts. 
- “On the other hand we must not allow the caution dict} 
by ordinary prudence to develop into a mere stubborn refus# 
consider proposals put before us on their merits. We owe 4 
the people we represent to state without fear or favour preci 
what it is we condemn or approve in schemes intended for tif 
We are engaged in delicate negotiations on behalf of our peq 
and we must conduct them with a due sense of responsibilit# 
“It is in the light of these considerations that we must exam 
the ‘two concrete. proposals -which the Prime Minister | 
through the medium of the six invited Councillors, placed bel 
the country, namely, (a) his tentative plan regarding the coq 
tution and the functions of the Native: Representative Courg 
(4) his Bill for the recognition of African trade unions. 
“ Andas regards (a), it will be remembered that over two ¥f 
ago a Recess Committee of the Council was appointed tcl 
amine the Native Representation Act and to make recommet 
tions and suggest improvements regarding the system of reff 
sentation for Africans provided for in that Act. The Repod 
that Committee was sent to all Native Local Councils if 
General Councils in the rural areas and to the South Afi 
Native Location Advisory Boards Congress for considers} 
and report. Finally the Report was discussed in full Covf 
and, with various amendments, was adopted and passed a 
the Government for consideration and action. That Ref 
had behind it the united voice of the African people as expre | 
by the accredited representatives in official African public bof 
The principal recommendations of the Recess Committee ff 
as follows :— i 
(a) ‘The extension of Assembly representation for Afr 
to the Northern Provinces. 
(6) The extension of Provincial Council representatio 
the Northern Provinces. |i 
(c) The increase of representation for Africans in the Se 
‘ ‘up to the limit provided forinthe Act.-- * = 2; ) 


| 
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bo 
@ _ The extension of the individual vote to the Northern 
§ Provinces and the adoption of the system of individual 
} voting for all elections under the Act. 
e) The grant of legislative and executive powers to the Native 
Representative Council. 
\)f) . The increase of the African members of the Council from 
wi sixteen to sixty. 
)g) The extension to Africans of representation in urban 
. authorities. 
wi These demands were, in the opinion of the Council, by no 
ms extravagant, especially as they merely called for the 
aoval of obvious anomalies in the existing system of separate 
‘presentation, and did not raise the issue of a return to repre- 
‘Mtation on the basis of a common roll on equal terms with other 
tions of the population, which, of course, remains the ultimate 
| for which Africans will continue to strive until they achieve 


i 10Ca 


a. 


) What has been the response of the Government to these 
dest demands? After a tantalising delay during which we 
re informed by no less a person than the Minister of Native 
#fairs that this matter was receiving the serious consideration 
§the Cabinet and the Native Affairs Commission, the Prime 
Binister has come forward with proposals relating only to the 
itive Representative Council. A veritable case of the moun- 
§M going into labour and producing a mouse. 
“As the Premier himself points out, the Council will exercise 
new functions and powers ‘ subject to the authority of Parlia- 
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ment and government who will retain the final say.’ It seems 
obvious that, unless the African people are adequately represent- 
ed in the body or bodies which retain the final say, there is no 
guarantee that the Council will be allowed to exercise its new- 
found powers to the advantage of the African people. Experi- 
ence has taught the African people that the grant of so called 
legislative and executive powers to official public bodies estab- 
lished for them does not necessarily mean that those higher up 
in the hierarchy of government will respect the exercise of these 
powers. Those acquainted with the working of the Native 
Local Councils established under the Native Affairs Act, which 
are supposed to possess these powers, will scarcely gainsay the 
fact that in practice these Local Councils are nothing more than 
bodies advisory to the Native Commissioner by whom alone the 
powers of the Local Council’ are in fact exercised. The mere 
paper delegation of responsibility to the Council will achieve 
nothing unless it is accompanied by that change of attitude on 
the part of government officials in dealing with African bodies 
which we have looked for in vain in the past. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the primary demand of the African people is for a 
change in the nature and content of our Native policy and not for 
a share in giving effect to a policy with whose fundamental 
principles they are in total disagreement. We shall have to 
know a fot more about the fate of the other recommendations of 
our Recess Committee before we can regard what has so far 
been revealed as a step in the right direction.” 


Literacy for Africans 


#INCE August of 1946 the Institute of Race Relations has been 

actively engaged in experimental work in Literacy for Non- 

Iropeans. Priority is naturally being given to work for the 
gest Non-European section, the African. 

When Dr. Ray Phillips, who was in charge of a training course 

African Y.M.C.A. leaders, asked the now Acting-Director of 

e Institute, Mr. Quintin Whyte, to undertake the instruction 

the leaders in the “ teaching of English to adults, ” ‘the task of 
awing up the course was given to Mrs. Whyte, an official of the 
astitute. An examination of the methods used in night schools, 

‘those used in the army and of those used by Dr. Frank 
laubach, supplemented by conversations with several educa- 

nal experts, especially Professor H. J. Rousseau of Fort Hare, 

‘sulted in the decision 

(a) to draw up an adaptation of Dr. Laubach’s streamlined 
_ English Course, 

(6) to draw up a vocabulary course in English. 

The material was hastily drafted and tested for suitability 
Mith a group of women at the Donaldson Community Centre at 
trlando. At the same time, on the basis of Dr. Laubach’s 
uggestions, a technique of handling African adults was worked 
hat with the Y.M.C.A. trainees. For three months these trainees 
re given practice twice a week when they taught workers in 
McPhail’s coal yard during the lunch hour. As the preparation 
f material, the training and the practice classes all had to be 
‘one at short notice, and as but one of Mrs. Whyte’s many 
Mstitute activities, it will be appreciated that none was fully 
dequate, but by January of 1947 it was clear that here was 
omething worth pursuing. The women who had attended 
‘classes’ regularly at Orlando had completed the Literacy 
'rimer and joyfully tackled their first letters and the reading of 
300k I of the A.B. Adult Readers. That was accomplished on 
wo lessons a week for four months. Over five weeks whilst 
Virs. Whyte was away at the Cape, these ‘‘ graduates ” helped 
hose who had not completed the course and with no outside 
tmulus kept the group together. 
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The Orlando class, though it has served the purpose for which 
it was started, continues to run, as the women simply refuse to 
leave off. Those with almost full attendance are completing 
Book II of the A.B. Adult Readers and at the same time they are 
helping those behind them and taking a few learners whom they 
themselves started. A number of candidates are eagerly await- 
ing the opening of a fresh class. This will not be until the 
Primer has been revised. As was expected the Orlando class 
has shown a wastage of fifty per cent. but it is significant that in 
only one case has the reason for leaving off classes been for lack 
of interest. Several women flitted to other locations and several 
have “‘ gone out to work,” while a few are temporarily away be- 
cause of sickness or new babies. 

The material as it stands is being tried out at five night- 
schools and in one hospital. So far reports indicate that “it 
works and the scheme is good.” 

But what people want to know is :— 

A. What about other languages ? 

B. What does the course consist of ; how long does it take ; 

what are the principles invo'ved and what technique is used? 

C. How can the course be used in a mass campaign ? 

In answer to A. ; 

Following upon the Adult Education Conference held in Cape 
Town in January 1947 it was decided that Mrs. Whyte be re- 
leased from her other activities in order to give all her time to 
Literacy work. The decision was carried into effect in April 
and the progranne of work for this next year includes :— 

(1) Revision of English Literacy Primer for Africans. 

(2) Completion of English Vocabulary Course for Africans. 

(3) Drafting of Afrikaans Literacy Primer (this is to be done 

under the supervision of Prof. H. J. Rousseau of Fort Hare). 

(4) Drafting of Literacy Primers in Sotho, Zulu and Xhosa 

(in collaboration with the members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand.) . 
(5) Testing out of the above courses with experimental units. 
(6) Evolving a technique of training of literacy leaders 
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«+>. (teachers) and the provision for the training of leaders on an 
experimental basis. pe hes 

(7) Preparation, in collaboration with Dr. Edward Roux, of 
a handbook to accompany A. B. Readers. 

(8) _ Contacting of suitable persons for the writing of readers 
specially designed for the needs of newly literate African 
adults, for the production of a streamlined Arithmetic 
course, for adapting courses for Coloureds, and for adapting 

_ courses for Indians. 

(9) Integration of literacy courses with other courses for 
adults and for a mass campaign. 

In answer to B. 

At the moment reference can be made only to English. If an 
adult African wants to learn to read and write English, leaving 
out all considerations of whether or no he is literate in his verna- 
cular, it must first be discovered whether or no he has a vocabu- 
lary in English of at least 300 words. If he can carry on a simple 
conversation in English he has the vocabulary qualifications and 
can take the Literacy Primer Course. If not he must be taken 
through the Vocabulary Course. 

The Vocabulary Course consists of roughly twenty-five lessons 
based on direct, functional and “‘ look and say ” methods. The 
teacher is furnished with the course and the learners have picture 
cards—one for each lesson. From the first lesson thé pupils 
learn to write some, at least, of the words learned. Roughly 
forty to fifty minute lessons should be allowed for the course. 
For this course the classroom method can be used but the 
teacher must not adopt the usual teacher attitude. He is only a 
stimulus and guide and he must never let a learner become aware 
of a mistake. More will be said about this later. The lessons 
are so laid that any instructor with imagination will be able to 
keep his class active all the time and also to keep them feeling 
that at each lesson they have progressed as learners. 

Now once the learner has the required minimum vocabulary, 
or if he is a lapsed or semi-literate, he can be taken through the 
Literacy Primer. 

This Literacy Primer Course when revised will consist of 

roughly thirty to forty triple lessons each consisting of a chart, 
writing and reading. One or two lessons are devoted to words 
in which are syllables composed with a common vowel sound: 
The chart consists usually of six columns grading thus—a 
_column: of pictures, a column of words, a column showing the 
first syllable of the word, a column showing the reversal of 
syllables, a column of new words made from the reversed 
syllables and a column of pictures for the new words. 

Word construction in certain cases requires a different chart 
construction but most of the English Charts follow the patterns 
indicated. (Each language has its own typical chart construc- 
tion). ‘The learner is conducted through the chart by a routine 
method which he soon grasps. Then he is shown how to write 
each word which is on the chart. If the learner has never mani- 
pulated a pencil before he is of course a little slow but with a soft 
pencil he soon becomes expert in a simple script and after the 
first two lessons experiences little difficulty. Once each word, 
has been written four times the instructor tests the learner’s 
knowledge of words and syllables.. Once the learner has all 
correct—usually he gets all correct first “‘ go off ’—the learner 
comes to the most exciting moment. He reads. It has been 
found in these classes in Johannesburg that the learner learns to 
read silently and to read aloud with rhythm and meaning straight 
off, if, before he reads each sentence aloud, he “ makes up in his 
own mind” what the sentence is. At the end of each set of 
charts on a given syllable the learner is given a test. He writes 
about ten words to dictation. ‘The learner cannot proceed to the 
next set of charts unless he passes the test one hundred per cent. 
Very few have been found to make mistakes | 

“The learning process is very simple, from the picture and oral 
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-wotd' of the known the learner notes the opening syllable o: 
written word. He learns to manipulate that syllable to { 
new words and by the time he has written each word four t! 
he has made them his own for speech; reading and writing. , 
alphabet, no spelling, no rules. 4 
Mistakes, if they occur, are never allowed to appear as § 
They must be skilfully “ covered”? and made a means of) 
correction. The instructor is not a teacher. His pos 
should be behind or beside the learner ; be must he sympat 
enthusiastic and inspiring. Patience, interest and a smile! _ 
smile is the most important item of the instructor’s equipnt 
The method is essentially an individual one, one instry 


‘being able within an hour to handle twelve learners. i 


obvious advantages of the individual method with Africans 
that absenteeism and unavoidable unpunctuality do not mr 
as learners come and go at will and the progress of the les 
depends on how many lessons are attended. In practice 
two learners (whose learning rate is about the same) happe\ 
be at the same lesson on a particular day, these can be instruy 
together. Then lesson to lesson there is a shifting of groups 
has been found valuable from 'the point of view of engenders 
community spirit to have the learners meet as a class in one 
within a given period. The learners feel they belong, they 
the progress of others and they are always ready to help. | 
each moves at his own rate. If another is ten lessons aheadi 
just because that other could attend more lessons—that’s § 
The slower ones may take forty minutes to a lesson whilst} 
faster ones take twenty minutes, but no one notices that, bec¢ 
of the coming and going. 
If two lessons a week are given it takes four months to comp) 
the Primer. Then another two months will take the lea 
through A. B. Reader I and yet another two months will | 
him through A. B. Reader II. He will be able to say he is ¥ 
beginning Standard III. 1 | 
The primer is so constructed that it includes all the 253 wy 
used in A. B. Reader I, so that when the learner completes} 
Primer he can open the Reader and discover with joy, often “| 
of joy, that unaided he can read a real printed book. This 1s) 
apology for the reading matter of the primer being not functi | 
(For just-literates the A. B. Readers, the book in the Sixpej 
Series, some of the Oxford Readers, and some of Michael Wi} 
readers are of great value, but there is urgent need for2§ 
readers, for the stage from just-literacy to Standard'V, with 
tents of geography, history, biology, citizenship, mother 
administration.) ; 
In answer to C. | 
As soon as the draft courses in Afrikaans and the vernacy 
are ready the Institute intends to organise classes to testi} 
these courses and it is hoped that full experimental literacy ui 
one in Johannesburg and one in a rural area, can be organ@ 
At these units the Institute will demonstrate its training sch 
for leaders and the various ways of using the courses. 
training scheme consists simply of sending out to a unit as 
team who train local leaders over the first four or five lessons 
new unit. The most important of the various ways of using 
courses are : | 
(1) By instructing learners in groups of twelve individual 
(2) As in (1) and allowing each learner to pass on his kung 
ledge to another illiterate where and how he pleases. J 
(3) As in (1) and allowing each learner to pass on his kuf 
ledge to another illiterate under supervision, that-i 
organised classes of learners, each grouping with his illit¢ 
friends. ; es 
(4) By instructing large classes (in mass) of semi-litel 
lapsed literates and illiterates, and then making each pe 
thus drilled “ teach ” two ‘illiterates, either freely or pri 
ably under the supervision of thé’leader. — Se 
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} 5) By drilling classes of full literates in the method and 
® letting each instruct a group of six by the individual method, 
|_either privately or under supervision. 

6) By letting individuals get the material to use. These and 
_ other ways of applying the “ each one teach one” principle 
are all being kept in mind. 

The Institute has prepared a plan for eliminating illiteracy 
ighout the Union. Once the experimental year is over, and 
it is successful, it is hoped to consider the application of the 
tem or its modification throughout the Union. The plan is a 
ntrolled one, the elimination of illiteracy being carried out on 


[7 1TH great pleasure we take the following from the Star of 
May 2. In Tumble-Down Halls, in hostel dormitories, 
the uncertain light of candle or storm lantern, 1,425 Native 
2n in Johannesburg, some still in their kraal blankets, learn the 
diments of English, arithmetic and hygiene in the city’s twenty 
ght schools for Natives. _ 

Here and there, but only very occasionally, they are fortunate 
ough to have a fine recreation hall or school room at their dis- 
bsal. Native teachers, after their day’s work, volunteer in their 
ores to teach at night for 3s. an hour. Europeans—trained 
achers, university students, housewives, people from many 
ks of life—give their services voluntarily. 

In the House of Assembly recently, referring to a suggestion 
7 Mr. Brink (H.N.P., Christiana) that evening schools for 
atives should be introduced, the Minister of Education 
. Hofmeyr) said encouraging work had already been started 
pecially in Johannesburg. ‘There a committee had been estab- 
shed and was doing good work in co-operation with the Union 
ducation Department. 

Composed of Johannesburg citizens with Mr. I. Fanaroff, a 
acher at the Saxonwold School, as chairman, and Mr. J. G. 
ng, recreation officer of the city’s Non-European Affairs 
epartment, as secretary, the committee controls twenty schools. 
‘Asked. what in his opinion was the main purpose of these 
hools, Mr. N. S. Luthango, a Native teacher who is night 
hool organiser, said: ““ We set out to help a primitive human 
eing to find his way in a baffling world.” Me 

‘He said that being able to add up his money, to read prices 
nd to understand notices provided a key with which a hitherto 
literate Native could open a door to understanding of his sur- 
oundings. - 

Basically the work as a whole is handicapped by the fact that 
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a basis of multiplication of literacy units within regions. Literacy 
courses will be linked up with integrated schemes for adult 
education and with all suitable types of community projects. — 
The language media will be in accordance with the desires and 
the needs of the people. ) 

No material will be available for distribution for some time, 
but it is hoped that when it is, individuals and organisations will 
become literacy conscious and serve the community by joining 
the ‘each one teach one’’ movement. So simple; so very 
simple ! 

M. W. 


a Johannesburg’s Night School for Africans 


Johannesburg has no recreation or community centres for Non- 
Europeans—places which the Native can call his own, where he 
will not get in the way of the European and the European will 
not get in his way. 

START IN 1941 

In 1941 a group of university students started what was called 
an African college in a dancing studio. In 1944 a federal coun- 
cil for adult African education was formed with Mrs. Natalie Lester 
as the moving spirit. The number of schools grew to about six. 
In 1946 the present committee was founded and with excellent 
ground work to help it along, was able to bring the number of 
schools to twenty. In addition, there are several night schools 
in Johannesburg, mainly missionary, which do not come under 
the central committee. 

Interesting recent developments have been the establishment 
of a school, already overcrowded, at Lever Brothers’ factory in 
Auckland Park, and the starting of night schools in four munici- 
pal hostels—Wemmer, Selby, Van Beek and Waterval. 

The staff of the Coronation Native hospital has its own school, 
with an enrolment of sixty-one, and at Orlando the schools, 
filled with children in the day-time, see their fathers poring over 
books at night. But here, as in Pimville, there are no electric 
lights. Fumbling their way through the deserted buildings the 
Natives carry their lamps to the school forms. 

At 44 Diagonal Street is a fascinating place—an embryo com- 
munity centre run entirely by Natives. ‘The school. committee 
subsidises the sixty-six pupils in the night school. The name 
of the place is Zifundiseni—‘ We teach ourselves.” There are 
domestic clases and a restaurant. ; 

“There is no limit to the scope of our work,” said Mr. Lu- 
thango. ‘Our scholars and teachers are tremendously. keen 
and they get results.”’ 


a Christian Council Meeting 


THE biennial meeting of the Christian Council of South Africa 
| took place in the Public Library, Johannesburg, from the 
3th to 15th May, under the Chairmanship of the President, the 
Viost Rev. the Archbishop of Cape Town. ‘The delegates, re- 
yresenting some twenty-six Churches, Missions, and Missionary 
Souncils, were welcomed to Johannesburg by His Worship the 
Mayor, Councillor James Gray. 

The Executive Committee, meeting immediately prior to the 
Souncil Meeting, had approved a very full agenda for the meet- 
ngs, some of the subjects of which we hope to touch on in our 
next report. 

“The Council Meeting was opened by an address from the 
resident which it was subsequently agreed should be given the 
widest publicity and included as part of the Council’s report for 
he period under review. ; 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


There can be, I think, no question that the Christian Council 
of South Africa can give a good account of its stewardship during 
the two years since its last meeting in Durban. Then we resolved 
upon a nation-wide challenge for the restoration of Home Life 
as essential to the well-being of our Nation and as conformable 
with the will of God as we conceive it to be for any civilised com- 
munity. 


We were swayed by the urgency of the housing problem, 
particularly for returned soldiers, into hoping that the Campaign 
might be inaugurated in the month of August 1945, and indeed 
on my return to Cape Town I sought and obtained an interview 
with Mr, Lawrence, Minister of the Interior, and secured his 
assurance of all possible support from Government for such a 
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campaign, particularly if we could obtain the co-operation of 
religious bodies not represented in our Council. 

We were, however, hung up by the fact that not until the 
beginning of 1946 could we obtain the services of a whole time 
salaried Secretary. It was manifestly impossible for a busy man 
such as Mr. Blaxall, who gallantly carried on essential but neces- 
sarily skeleton work as Honorary Secretary, to give up the time 
to bestow the required thought upon organizing anything so 
great. I think that you will agree that the Rev. Stanley Pitts 
was worth waiting for, but it meant that our Campaign could not 
be held until the later months of 1946. 

I do not propose to take up your time now with any detailed 
account of that Campaign. I have mentioned all this in order to 
bring before you the question which must occupy a paramount 
place in our discussions—namely, the function of our Council in 
the life of South Africa and whether to fulfil that function a paid 
whole time Secretary is essential. 

The answer to this question is obscured by the fact that when 
the Rev. E. W. Grant was honorary secretary he worked miracles. 
I have sung Mr. Grant’s praises for those miracles at previous 
meetings. Now I have to regard them less admiringly: for 
people are very likely to argue that what Grant did, another can 
do. Mr. Grant saved the Council from collapse, but I do sub- 
mit to this meeting that it is essentially sinful (or do you prefer 
the politic term “ unethical ”’?) to employ anyone as we employed 
Mr. Grant when he is being paid to do other work by someone 
else. For we exacted from him far more than that sort of honor- 
ary extra work which we may put upon willing clergymen] as a 
kind of tax on their Christian charity without seriously interfer- 
ing with their fulfilment of their proper duties. 

In short, the Christian Council cannot be really efficient if it 
has to depend on the extra voluntary work of somebody already 
in a paid job. Given a man with infinite leisure, much zeal and 
an assured income we might do something. Such men are rare. 
I submit therefore that the question really before us is this: Is 
~ the work of the Christian Council sufficiently valuable to justify 

our appealing to the Christian public of South Africa to enable 
us to afford a whole time paid secretary ? 

It might be argued that it is not. The actual work of the 
Churches is done by the Churches and none of them wish for a 
Society which tells them how to do their job. There really is 
the danger of a sort of Protestant Vatican being created which 
might pester and harass the Churches as to what to do and how 
to do it. In America particularly there are people with an in- 
satiable thirst for compilations, commissions, conferences, much 
of which may be valuable but some of which is merely tiresome. 

But there is another side to the picture. As it confronts the 
world to-day the Christian witness is mortally damaged unless it 
can be one. There is a Christian witness which all the saner 
denominations share and bear. It is probable that increasingly 
there will be need of such corporate witness none the less strong 
because men and women, having very different ideals of wor- 
ship, some strongly institutional and sacramental, some stressing 
experimental religion and suspicious of “tokens ”’ or rites, can 
combine to bear it against a materialistic, God-ignoring, earth- 
bound ideology, that has acquired some of the passion and fer- 
vour of a religion, as well as against a purely secularist contempt 
for all spiritual values. 

Our conference at Fort Hare, the regional conferences of two 
‘years later, our united presentation of evidence regarding Mission 
Hospitals, our attitude to Christian Education, our perhaps 
rather meagre protests to Government on some political ques- 
tions, our Home Life Campaign, our output of literature and our 
attempts to rouse youth and enlist the co-operation of women’s 
organizations are all cases in point. I think that we may indeed 
be called on to do far more. There are Societies like the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations which will always beat us at research and 
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have won already a respect and recognition which we can hai 
claim. There are others more directly concerned with one 
other aspect of our work, like the Friends of Africa. Ther 
no other body Union-wide which can take our place in this ¢ 
fession :— 

We are Christians of different ways of worship and diffe 
traditions, having no one political allegiance and certainly 
political axe to grind, but we are one in the beliefs that Ch 
tianity is essential to a sound civilization, that Christianity 
pects the rights of all human beings by recognizing the obligat 
of all Christians to their fellow sinners whom Christ died 
save, and in that belief we are united in championing the caus, 
missionary work and in recognizing that questions of sound w 
being are the concern of believers. So united we call upon | 
fellow South Africans to maintain Christian civilization in 
land, to value the work of Missionaries and support it, ana 
fight to oust the evils, which our situation makes so easy, of 
powerful exploiting the weak, and of thinking of all public qy 
tions in terms of money or other vested interest. : 

In trying to carry out these aims we may have to impinge uy 
politics, but not as any party, being due to protest against | 
Government in power, or to back it, and we certainly shall h 
to confront prejudices ; but we shall also have definite and pg 
tive work to do, in promoting study and thought, provic 
literature, arranging conferences, exercising vigilance; and] 
that we need one person whose whole duty is to promote thi 
activities and co-ordinate differing experiences. We will 
the help of a committee and we may like to have a President 
consult or even defer to, but the bulk of the work he and only 
can do. It will involve travelling as well as a great deal of cor 
pondence. Above all, if we can have a man with initiative he > 
lead us into even more fruitful activity. 

Happily it is not a matter of securing such a man: it is on? 
matter of being able to retain just such a man in the Reveri 
Stanley Pitts. | 

A very few words must be added to explain why I believe 
should make the effort. The threat to Christian Civilizatiod 
greater than some imagine. So far has the general run of my 
kind departed from old belief that almost any substitute 4 
Christianity has to-day almost virgin soil to grow in. "] 
majority even of those who profess to be Christians reduce i} 
kindliness, sportsmanship and a vague theism, and are a prey} 
any intriguing overtures by spiritual charlatans. Some of 
books one reads propose to substitute the cultivation of bea 
for the salvation of spiritual values. The loudest voiced alif 
native to Christianity is a totalitarian materialism, not necessaif 
of the complete Russian programme, but perhaps compouns 
of a dreadful alliance between planned State-control and vee4 
interests, enslaving the ordinary man and grinding his soul in 4 
revolutions of a quite mechanical State system. Others § 
that sheer poverty will bring on us a sort of Dark Age. 

The ultimate values are threatened and only Christianity | 
save the world. We cannot hurry reunion. All hurried atte 
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revelation of God in Christ, the Mystery of the Holy Trinity / 
the Doctrine of Resurrection through Him who to make us jf 
Sons of God became Son of Man in the flesh. | 
Our service may be largely social, but our basis is theologiai 
OTHER MAJOR MATTERS f | 
In addition to the full reports given of the Council’s work af 
the past two years the following matters of importance w@ 
dealt with during the meetings :— 
German Missions. Reference has previously been made in iff 
South African Outlook to a letter sent from the Internaticd 
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onary Council to the British Foreign Office and the State 
ment in Washington, relative to the fate of German 
ns. Christian Councils in those countries which will 
ely be signatories to the Peace Treaty with Germany have 
approached to make representations to their own Govern- 
on this matter, and the following is the text of the letter to 
nt to the Prime Minister :— 


ay this Council be allowed to bring to your attention two 
s relating to the forthcoming Peace Treaty with Germany, 
ch South Africa will ultimately become a party? They 
ficern the work of the German Protestant Missionary Societies 
which the International Missionary Council (of which the 
ristian Council of South Africa is a Constituent Member) 
ce the outbreak of war in 1939 has carried responsibility, 
pecially in the matter of raising funds for the maintenance of 
sir work and, with the concurrence of the various Govern- 
ents concerned, in arranging with non-German Missions for 
> continuation of the work pending more permanent post-war 
angements. 
It is recognized that in South Africa as elsewhere some time 
ist elapse before the German Missions can resume their pre- 
r service in full measure owing to difficulties of personnel, and 
at special arrangements for the interim period may have to be 
ade to maintain their work. But we regard it as of the highest 
portance that the ultimate right of the German Missions to 
ve overseas—subject only to those requirements by which 
overnments may ordinarily regulate the admission of nationals 
any other country to their territories—shall be recognised and 
eguarded. We therefore hope that you will be able to assure 
that the Unton Government will not assent to any provisions 
the forthcoming Peace Treaty which would prejudice this 
timate right. 
The second point relates to the future of property held by the 
erman Missions in territories outside Germany. These pro- 
rties, we are informed, are at present being held under the 
rection of Custodians of Enemy Property and their original 
arpose is being recognised. It will be recalled that Article 438 
tthe Treaty of Versailles exempted property of this character 
m sequestration under the economic clauses of the Treaty, 
ad provided either for its return to the original holding Mission 
r its transfer to.a non-German Mission of similar confessional 
haracter which might be assuming permanent responsibility 
br the work. Here again we hope you will be in a position to 
ssure us. that a similar provision to that adopted at Versailles 
‘ill be incorporated in the new Treaty with Germany.” 
' It is intended that the letter shall be signed by Senator Brookes 
“possible, in addition to the President and the Secretary. 
Mission Hospitals. In connection with the Medical Work 
‘ection of the Council’s activities a letter had been received from 
ae Secretary for Native Affairs asking that the Council should 
‘ive an answer to the question: ‘‘ On the assumption that the 
ull maintenance costs of Mission Hospitals are met upon a daily 
1-patient basis, are Mission Bodies prepared to meet any portion 
f capital costs? If so, what proportion?” After considera- 
ion of this matter the Council decided to reply to the effect 
hat the provision of full maintenance costs appeared still to be 
emote, but that there was general agreement upon the principle 
hat if such-costs were provided Mission Bodies should make 
hemselves responsible for some portion of the capital costs. It 
yas not possible to lay down any figure, by way of proportion, 
vhich would be generally acceptable, and each case would have 
0 be judged on its merits. This decision is now being commu- 
icated to the Secretary for Native Affairs. 
- Five-Mile-Limit, Transkei and Natal. 


In response to a 


urther letter from the Secretary for Native Affairs on the steps ~ 


o be taken by way of enforcement of the “ Five-Mile-Limit ” 
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relative to the building of new schools and churches within Natal 
and the Transkeian Territories, a circular had been sent from 
the Council’s office to all constituent bodies asking for their 
views. ‘The replies that the Secretary placed before the Execu- . 
tive and the Council revealed a wide variety of opinion. After 
discussion it was therefore resolved “ that the Christian Council 
of South Africa requests the Government to review the regula- 
tions concerning the ‘ Five-Mile-Limit ’ with regard to Churches 
and schools, and expresses its opinion that these regulations 
should be modified.” 

Youth. Both from the Youth Movement Section and the 
Medical Work Section stress was laid upon the need for a chal- 
lenge to the youth of the country with respect to Christian service. 
It was felt that this could with advantage be linked up with 
Princess Elizabeth’s self-dedication on her 21st birthday, and 
this is to be explored as a beginning. The Council also felt, 
while leaving the final decision to the Executive, that the Con- 
ference which would normally be held in 1948 should be devoted 
to something along these lines, possibly linked with the important 
matter of Christian education. 

International Missionary Conference. As a result of generosity 
on the part of American leaders of the International Missionary 
Council it was reported to the Council meeting that the Reverend 
S. Mokitimi and the Secretary would fly to England in June en 
route to Canada for the first post-war Committee Meeting of the 
I.M.C., the former as a co-opted member of the Committee and 
the latter as representative of the Christian Council of South 
Africa. It was hoped that when the Secretary returned it would 
be possible to arrange a tour by him of the main centres of the 
Union where the story of the Canada Conference might be told, 
leading to increased interest in the work of the Council. It was 
hoped, in addition, that it would be possible for Mr. Mokitimi to 
do something along the same lines but more concerned with 
African Educational Institutions. 

Bibles. 'The acute shortage of Bibles for Missionary work was 
brought to the notice of the Council and, after discussion, the 
Council resolved that a letter should be written to the head- 
quarters of the British and Foreign Bible Society in London 
which, while appreciating the difficulties by which they were 
faced, should urge the necessity of seeing that the Missions were 
well supplied in this respect. ’ . er: 

_ Finance... Owing to the difficulties which the Council faces in 
this matter it was not surprising that almost a whole morning was 
given to a realistic consideration of the position and the outlining 
of what must be done to ensure that the Council may continue, 
with a full-time Secretary, to meet the increasing demands being 
made upon it and the challenge of possibility. The Treasurer, 
Mr. A. M. Filmer, stressed that no one person alone could over- 
come the Council’s financial difficulties. It must be the concern 
of every member of the Council. Appeals had. been made for 
increased Affiliation Fees and for financial support from private 
persons. The gap between the Council’s present income and 
its budget was a large one, but it could be met if the members of 
the Council would make themselves responsible for securing 100 
persons willing to subscribe £10 each per year. ‘This was not 
an impossible target, and he asked that names be given him, be- 
fore the Council’s meetings ended, to makea beginning. Several 
names were given to him, but success or failure will lie with the 
degree to which the officers and members of the Council face 
this responsibility now that the meetings are ended. 

Affitations. 'The Council accepted the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee that the Baptist Union of South Africa 
and the Churches of Christ (Disciples of Christ) be affiliated to 
the Council, and these two Churches were warmly welcomed. 
During the sessions of the Council the Witwatersrand Church 
Council had met and brought to the Council an application for 
Associate Membership. ‘This was the result of some negotiation 
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and longer hope, and the possibility of closer co-operation thus 
opened up led to the approval with acclamation of their applica- 
tion. 


Election of Officers. The following is the list of newly-elected 
Officers and Executive Committee of the Christian Council :— 
President : The Most Rev. the Archbishop of Cape Town. 
_ Vice-Presidents : The Rev. W. T. Whalley and Chief A. J. 
Luthuli. ; 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. M. Filmer. 
Executive Members: Rev. E. W. Grant, Rev. Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd, Rev. Dr. J. Dexter Taylor, Rev. H. P. Junod. 
Rev. E. E. Mahabane, Rev. J. C. Mvusi, Rev. Dr. P. B. 
Hawkridge, Rev. P. N. Selepe, Miss S. Kachelhoffer, 
The Ven. Archdeacon Rouse, Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 
Senator the Hon. E. H. Brookes, The Rev. V. E. Miller, 
Sir Herbert Stanley, The Rev. S. S. Tema. 
Section Conveners (Ex-officio Members of Executive) : 
Mrs. C. D. Wark, Dr. Alexander Kerr, 
Dr. R. D. Aitken, Rev. D. P. Anderson. 


‘The Victoria and Macvicar Hospitals open their 
Preliminary Nurses Training School 


yet another Pre-Nursing or Preliminary Training School for 

nurses has been opened in the Union. This is in the 
Victoria and Macvicar Hospitals, Lovedale, a’ Training School for 
Native Nurses. 

On February first of this year fifteen selected pupils were 
admitted from all parts of the Union and Rhodesia. They 
entered “‘ School” for a period of three months and an intensive 
course in Theory and Practice of Nursing, First-Aid and Hygiene 
was given. During all of this time only a few hours each 
Sunday were spent in the wards to enable them to become acqua- 
inted with conditions talked of in class. 

There are many advantages in this new method of training. 
Previously the nurse, very tired after aday on duty, was bound to 
attend lectures in her off-duty time. If on night duty, she fre- 
quently had to get up from her bed to attend lectures given during 
the day. Now very little is seen of the wards before nearly all of 
the lectures, previously spaced over the first two years of nursing, 
have been taken in this P.T.S. course. The subjects are much 
better understood because of demonstrations which are given in 
a well equipped classroom. There are also educational visits to 
such places as the municipal water-works to enable the pupils 
more easily to understand their Hygiene lectures. 

Very soon educational films on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene 
and First-Aid subjects will be used. 

The Ward Sister benefits by the P.T.S. It was previously 
her duty to teach ways of making a patient comfortable in bed, 
‘the taking of temperature, the giving of medicines, and 
numerous other practical aspects of nursing, because only the 
theoretical side was taught in the classroom. Now she is called 
upon to see that her nurses carry out the technique taught in 
the classroom. She therefore has more time to give bedside 
clinics to all the nurses in her wards, a most valuable method 
of instruction. 

The Doctor benefits by knowing that more skilled attention 
is being given to his patients, and, lastly, Matron and the Super- 
intendent know their wards are being more efficiently staffed. 


It is obvious that the patients, who should be the. first . 


consideration of all, are the greatest beneficiaries. 


ee 
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The Archbishop consented to lead the Council for a fu 
period in order to preserve continuity during the present diff 
stage in the Council’s development, though he intimated | 
when this was past he would feel it necessary for another pe 
to succeed him as President. With his absence during | 
year at the Lambeth Conference the Council was happy to 
in the Rev. W. T. Whalley one who resided in Cape Town, 
had long been associated with the Council and in whom alll 
complete confidence to lead the Council during the Presid: 
absence. To make this possible Rev. E. W. Grant had ge 
ously agreed not to stand for re-election. The Council, } 
ever, viewed this necessity with much concern and instru 
the Executive Committee to consider the possibility of an amy 
ment to the Constitution. i 

The Rev. W. T. Whalley spoke for the whole Council 
at the end of the meetings, he paid tribute to what the Presidd 
leadership both from the Chair and in general meant to the Cd 
cil, and his presence and keen interest had, in no small 1| 
made possible what was considered to be a happy and succes 
Council Meeting. 


Needless to say this advance in the Nursing Profession 
for added expense, especially in the beginning. At least et 
teen per cent increase is neededin the number of Trainees i 
further step of the “‘ Block-System ” of training is incorporz 
as has been done at the Lovedale Hospitals. Hitherto the if 
ses, after completing their P.T.S. course, used the old met 
of coming from the ward for an hour’s lecture per day for tj 
Junior and Senior Nursing lectures. Now they desert i) 
classroom, after the three months in the P.T.S., for about ff 
months, during which the first year night-duty period and I 
days are taken. They then return to the classroom for tf 
more months to study Anatomy and Physiology and re 
Hygiene and First aid in readiness for the Junior Medical ¢ 
Surgical Examination. Then follow more ward duties to put 
practice their teaching from the classroom. ‘Towards the milf 
of the second year, is another one month of classroom work, { 
ing which a course of semi-Senior lectures is given, and ai 
early in the third year another month for Senior lectures. | 
Senior nurses they have then finished all of the lectures 
have approximately eight months for special departmental vw} 
such as Theatre, Outpatients, X-ray, Orthopaedic, Eye, } 
Nose and Throat work when such special wards are availa 
The Final Medical and Surgical Examination is taken at t4 
and a half years, but yet another month, immediately priow 
this, is used for complete revision of all the Junior and Sey 
subjects laid out in the South African Nursing Council Syllelf 
for the Examination. os add 


It should be explained that written tests and discussion clef 
of one hour periods are arranged for each group, each fort 
in between “ Block”’ periods. These help to keep up 
interest created during their courses of lectures. 


In this new method of training we find that more energ 
exercised in extra-mural activities as well as in hobbies purs 
by the nurses themselves. There are also opportunities ay 
able for constructive suggestions in the better use of off « 
periods so that life is not as it used to be ‘“‘ all work........ 


and, 1947, 


—_. Road Accidents 


ff the course of the year 1946 there were 39,389 traffic acci- 
& dents on the roads and streets of the Union. There were 805 
ple killed and 12,944 injured. The numbers, moreover, are 
§ng rapidly. The motor editor of the Mail points out (25:3:47) 
® at the rate we are going the number of deaths from road 
idents in 1947 will reach the alarming figure of 1,248, as 
inst 805 in 1946 and 592 in 1945. He adds the comment that 
ere seems little prospect, unless other methods are introduced, 
he estimated figures for 1947 being lessened.”” On 1st April 
motor editor of the same journal refers to the strange facts 
twice as many accidents occur in Johannesburg at controlled 
rsections as at uncontrolled crossings, and almost as many 
sions take place on straight roads as at crossings. Accidents 
stop signs, however, although fewer, were more serious, 6.9 
cent. involving death or major injury against 3.3 per cent. at 
The conclusion he draws is that “ most of the accidents 
Johannesburg are caused by the human element.” A recent 
tafety fortnight” with daily exhortations to ‘‘ keep death off 
roads” led to no improvement. The “ Safety First’ Asso- 
ion continues its patient and persevering efforts and no doubt 
es good. But the deadly evil continues and increases. 
The causes of accidents are so various and the whole situation 
complex that the ordinary person is tempted to dismiss the 
bject from his thoughts as being a matter too difficult for him, 
id in any case one for which he is not responsible. But the 
ad accident has a way of coming home to one with a sudden- 
ss that compels attention. The more frequent causes are of 
irse known: speeding, driving “‘ under the influence,” dis- 
gard of signals, lack of experience, overconfidence or selfish 
cklessness in drivers: absent-mindedness or lack of town 
Derience in pedestrians, failure to watch sudden excursions by 
children, etc. 


Last century it was the ambition—an ambition but rarely ful- 
led—of every small boy “to be an engine driver when I grow 
.’ Today it is the confident and well-founded expectation of 
1 small boys and of small girls, too, to be engine drivers even 
sfore they are quite grown up. ‘The railway engine is confined 
rails, even if it should in the case of special ‘‘ express ” trains 
avel at the exciting pace of sixty miles an hour. Today road 
gines are more dangerous because not limited by rails. No 
oubt the greater liberty today indicates an advance in human 
ypacity, but the change to every man his own engine driver has 
pened up possibilities of disaster that we have so far regarded 
ymewhat too casually. It should be hedged round with all 
sasonable and necessary precautions. ‘To a considerable extent 
iis has been done, but the results are disappointing ; and today 
2€ question is, as the motor editor indicates, what further pre- 
autions are necessary ? 


A good deal could be done in the light of known and generally 
ecepted statistics and personal evidence. ‘There remains, how- 
ver, a wide margin of difference of opinion upon certain matters 
thich, if certainly known, might be found to be vital. | What, 
9r example, constitutes dangerous speeding? Is speeding 
‘really necessary”? Is it a sign of human progress, or is it 
vidence of a degenerate failure of judgment and lack of self- 
ontrol, whereby risks are taken and caused which are entirely 
njustifiable? Are existing penalties adequate, if enforced, to 
eter the reckless or selfish driver? Are these penalties uni- 
xrmly applied throughout the Union? Again, how much 
Icohol, or how little, is sufficient to introduce an added element 
f risk in a person driving a car? There seems to be room for a 
horough investigation into these and other aspects of this in- 
reasingly grave subject. 
| . N.M, 
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A Commonplace among 
Economists 


"THE following extracts from an article in The South African 
Journal of Economics (December 1946) give the point of 
view that economists have been drawing attention to for years. 
A commonplace of discussion among economists is that Native 
purchasing power is low on the average because their producti- 
vity is low. ‘To increase Native productivity is to open the door 
to higher effective demand for the Native community. All too 
often the complaint is heard from industrialists that the limitation 
of the local market prevents local industry from attaining the 
maximum possible efficiency. 


But it has appeared that public opinion in general and organi- 
sed European trade union opinion in particular were hostile to any 
measures likely to improve the Natives’ productivity, if at the 
same time direct competition with European workers for jobs 
was to be feared. Economists have been at pains to stress that 
this is a short-sighted attitude for the European community to 
adopt. An expanding market such as would be provided by 
giving Natives unqualified access to semi-skilled work (for which, 
we are told, they have a special aptitude greater than Europeans) 
would in turn open up greater employment opportunities for the 
European section in highly skilled work. 


The significance to the present discussion of the apparent 
tendency of Natives to be given semi-skilled jobs in industry is 
that the tendency has become manifest in spite of opposition 
from the European front. The question then arises, is the 
movement likely to continue unabated ? This much is certain : 
any attempt to introduce Natives into skilled employment will 
meet stern and effective opposition, (as witness the struggle over 
the training of Natives for building work under the C.O.T.T. 
scheme). 


As for the expansion of existing markets, there is much to be 
said from the economists’ viewpoint in favour of a policy of pro- 
gressive urbanisation of the Native peoples. Their contribu- 
tion to aggregate purchasing power would in the first instance be 
small, but with rising productivity of their labour the contribu- 
tion might become appreciable. Then, again, there is no need 
to quote evidence of the penurious conditions widespread 
throughout the Native reserves; of the social and economic 
maladies which result from the drawing-off of the male popula- 
tion to work in the towns or on European farms while the women 
are left to manage as best they can. All this is well known. 
Emergence of a stable urbanised Native population would help 
to alleviate the Reserves problem. Further, industry would 
benefit directly from an urbanisation policy. ‘Turnover of 
Native labour owing to periodic visits to the Reserves is often 
mentioned by industrialists as one of their major labour 
problems. 


If the Native is to be allowed to make a more substantial con- 
tribution to national economic welfare than in the past, a pro- 
gramme of urbanisation is a prerequisite of progress. Housing 
is probably the crux of the matter. Urbanisation requires above 
all the provision of adequate living facilities of a permanent 
nature. Much, then, depends on whether the Government will 
stand by its decision as to the training of Native building workers. 
It will be a matter of grave concern if narrow sectional interests 
are allowed to impede the development of the whole South 
African economy, industrial, mining and agricultural. 
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The Native Affairs Com- 
mission Report for the Year 
ending March, 1946. 


By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


(Poe Commission begins its report by confessing that it is its 

first report since the conclusion of hostilities. As a matter 
of fact it has issued no report for a number of years now, and the 
one it has issued hardly covers twenty pages. 

It starts by recalling the terrific war through which the world 
has just gone, the vast changes taking place all the world 
over in removing the barriers of the underprivileged. It assures 
the reader that these changes are bound to be felt in South A fri- 
ca. We Africans do not wish to be pessimistic, but we prefer 
to wait and see, for the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

It then enumerates a few items which come within the purview 
of the Planning Council :— 

(a) the advancement of Education for all sections of the com- 
munity ; 

(b) the provision of an effective national health service available 
to every race in every part of the country ; 

(c) the working out of social security measures in which a place 
is to be found from the beginning for the Native population ; 

(d) the improvement of South African farming, including 
marketing, to the point where the need of the farmer for a fixed 
and reasonable price can be correlated with the needs of the 
lower income groups for adequate food ; 

(e) the industrial development of South Africa on lines which 
will recognise the importance of the Native both as an operative 
and as a purchaser of manufactured goods ; 

({) the greater stabilisation of labour throughout the country ; 

(g) the rehabilitation of the Reserves both by conserving and 
improving the land, and also by providing employment within 
or near the Reserves for those who cannot make a living on the 
land. 

The report goes on to state that since its last report, the Native 
Affairs Department has been relieved of some of its responsibi- 
lities, such as financing Native Education, a function which has 
now become a charge upon the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the Union. With this change a new body has come into 
being, namely, the Union Advisory Board of Native’ Education, 
which assists the Minister of Education. On this Board the 
Native Affairs Department is represented by the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, who is its chairman, and by two members of the 
Native Representative Council. 

In the sphere of Native Health, the report mentions the provi- 
sion from South African Native Trust funds of grants for the 
training of Native doctors, medical aids, and nurses and for the 
development and maintenance of Non-European hospitals. This 
function, says the report, has since passed into other hands. 

The rest of the report consists of Annexures, which give 
accounts of investigations held by various members of the Native 
Affairs Commission, such as the Umlazi Mission Reserve ; the 
Ntselamanzi Native Village and the proposed Location site, 
Alice. 

It is no secret that the Native Affairs Commission as an insti- 
tution does not enjoy the confidence of the African people. We 
think it has outlived its usefulness, (vide the verbatim reports of 
the Native Representative Council). That however does not 
preclude us from giving them their credit where we feel they 
deserve it. I quote Professor Matthews’ remarks at the end of 
the Ntselamanzi investigation :— 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like you to give me an opportunity 
on behalf of the people again to thank you and your fellow Com- 
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missioners for what you have done so far. I want the peop 
know that I was present last night at this meeting (with the Tl 
Council). I asked the Mayor of the town whether I could at 
and he very willingly agreed that I should do so, and I was; 
glad to have the opportunity because I saw exactly what hap; 
ed. I saw how very persistent the members of the Commis 
were in putting our demands. I saw what difficulties they; 
to contend with from the side of the Council. I want to say}; 
the views of the Council were put forward by the membex 
the Council without any feeling of hostility towards the pe; 
but simply with the idea of protecting the interests of the pe 
they represented and I felt, as I was sitting there, that’ it wi 
have been a good thing if the whole of the Native populd 
could have been crowded into that small room; then they w# 
have seen for themselves with what earnestness and devotion) 
Department represents them in negotiations of this kina| 
want to say that I was perfectly well satisfied with the wa 
point of view was put forward. I want to say on your be 
how we appreciate what has been done for us. If these neg 
tions are finally brought to a successful conclusion I want 4 
you to know how much we owe to the efforts of the N 
Affairs Commission. I don’t want to omit to mention the e 
of our Native Commissioner here, Mr. Smuts. Ever sinc 
has come here he has been very keenly interested in this queg} 
and at all times we have found him a wise friend and guide. | 
trouble to which he has gone to dig up information about Nj 
lamanzi has shown that he represents the best type of Nz 
Commissioner. Mr. Clark has just come to this area so he : 
not know this question so intimately but he did not hesitan 
put in his word on our behalf last night. I was the only one 
had nothing to say last night, so that I don’t want to claimg 
credit for anything that happened last night. The whole ex 
goes to our friends here before us.” . 


African Labour on the Ca 
7 Mines 


Libertas for April contains a well-informed article upons 
South African coal mines. From this we learn that the dej 
of mechanisation in our more modern mines is very considera} 
with resultant improvement in the output. In 1931 an ex 
estimated just over fifty tons as the average output per Naf 
per month on the Witbank fields. ‘Today, on a modern mir 
the same area, the figure has been pushed up to one hundred 1 

““At the development end mechanical loaders and scra# 
could reduce the labour force. It is here, however, that 
amazing physical efficiency of South Africa’s Native maj 
enters into the picture. ‘T'wo ‘loader-boys,’ working on : 
tract, will fill fifteen one ton ‘tubs’ during a nine-hour si 
For this remarkable feat of endurance they may earn up tej 
per month. 

“At the present rate of wages these Black miners are 
doubtedly more economic than the machine, although s 
engineers, who fear the political implications, will not make ; 
an admission. Independent calculations shew, however, 
further mechanisation will not be introduced unless Native 
rise by at least twenty per cent. In cold, calculated terms 
situation is usually expressed as follows: ‘An abundant suj 
of cheap Native labour is one of the factors contributing to 
costs.’”” We may ask: Are “low costs”’ a sufficient justi! 
tion for wages as low as those paid these ‘“‘cheap Ng 
labourers ?”’ 


7 


WAGES PAID — | 
White labour, numbering 2,733, gets £1,316,600-; an-ave} 
wage of £481 a year each, ail 


— 


B 
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‘ Black labour, numbering 45,836, gets £1,744,000 ; an average 
“Wh wage of £38 a year each, about one-twelfth of the White 
rker’s wage. 

‘gUhe loader-boys who achieve the remarkable feat of endurance 
ove mentioned may earn up to £7. The average’ African 
ner’s cash wage, however, is only a little over £3 a month, and 

“fis the efficiency of the whole force which contributes to the 

‘fv costs mentioned. Native miners operate the electric drills 

“itd the electric cutters and, as we have seen, the output of a 

‘ime is stated in terms of so many tons per Native Miner per 

‘Gonth. These men are doing the work. 

Why does the African man go to work ina mine? In at least 
warge proportion of the cases, he goes to earn money to feed and 

‘the his family. But what kind of diet will a Black miner’s 

fe and children be able to afford on £3 a month? Hospitals 
d Health Centres are being multiplied, but are they not largely 
futility so long as the low level of African wages and the high 
vel of food prices combine to create ill-health in the Native 

ppulation through poverty of diet ? 

@ The wide gap, the gulf, that separates European wage rates 

Jom African wage rates is often justified by White workers on 

dhe theory that the Natives are just that much less efficient. The 

Wridence just quoted from the coal mines, and that also from the 

wld and copper mines, does not bear out this facile and self- 

‘garding theory. Economists for years have been deploring the 

dap between the wage rates of the two races—commonly but not 
ite accurately stated as the gap between skilled and unskilled 

ages. They say it is a grave weakness in South Africa’s econo- 
gic system. It is more’: it is a moral issue that concerns us all. 
In the new and rich coalfield which is being opened up it is 
sported that villages are being planned for the workers. Some 
mtative efforts in this direction have been made already at 
ertain mines, and it is clear that—at least at the best mines— 
onditions have greatly improved from what they were thirty or 
orty years ago. Provision of houses for miners’ families, how- 
ver, important and indeed essential as it is, will not help the 
ainers’ families much if wages are allowed to remain at, or any- 
vhere near, their present hopelessly inadequate level. 
N.M. 


New Backs 


Preachers I have Heard, by Alexander Gammie (Pickering & 

Inglis, London: 12/6). 

Mr. Alexander Gammie, the well known Scottish journalist, 
1as for many years been chiefly responsible for a Church Page of 
he Glasgow Evening Citizen. In this connection he has publish- 
+d sketches of preachers he has heard. Fifty-eight of these have 
deen gathered into this volume. They all deal with men who 

ave passed away. Mr. Gammie is nothing if not interdenomi- 
mational. The preachers are drawn from all the principal 
Churches of Britain and even from beyond Britain, as in the case 
of “ Ralph Connor.”” Some were pulpit princes, some, while 
noted as preachers, were more noted for their scholarship, one 
or two were missionaries who kept congregations enthralled by 
their story. Every sketch is eminently readable. The book 
makes a great picture gallery of modern preachers, and this 
effect is further enhanced by a remarkable series of photographs, 
many of them full-page and with no preacher mentioned in the 
book omitted. Multitudes interested in the life of the Churches 
will delight in these pages, while few books could be more in- 
spiring to a divinity student or to a minister facing his life-work. 

R.H.W.S. 

[ * * * * 
A Christian Year- Book: 1947 Edition (S.C.M. Press: 5/-). 
_ This edition of a book, which first appeared in 1941, has been 
completely revised and brought up to-date with much additional 
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material. It should be on the desk of everyone who is interested 
in the progress of the Kingdom of God, _ Its section on “ Chris- 
tian Witness in the Post-War World ” is timely in its emphasis on 
the Evangelistic Task, Christian Reconstruction, The Challenge 
of Atomic Power, Care for Pensioners of War, etc. We very 
warmly commend this book. 
R.H.W.S. 
*% 


* * * 


Peace, the Mother of Nations, by Mosebi Damane, (Morija 

Presdjn, 1/6). . 

Here is a most welcome little book of 56 octavo pages beautiful- 
ly printed and produced, (and remarkably inexpensive) which 
tells in lucid English and with skilful brevity the story of the 
origin of the Protestant Church in Basutoland. And what a 
great story it is—of courage, devotion and wise missionary states- 
manship, with the wise, patient, strong and often enigmatic 
figure of Moshoeshoe in the centre of the stage. Many will wel- 
come the vivid and authenticated account of his conversion to 
the Christian faith. He died on the eve of the day fixed for his 
baptism, March 12th, which was also the anniversary of the day 
on which in 1868 his country was brought into the British Empire, . 
and his people became the subjects of Queen Victoria—“ of blessed 
memory” nowhere more truly than in Basutoland. The book 
deserves a wide circulation ; its value is far beyond its cost. 

* * * * 
Meet the President: The Story of Abraham Lincoln, by Hugh 

Talbot. 

Smuts of South Africa: Soldier and Peacemaker, by Dorothy 

F: Wilson. 

Both these books belong to the “ Torch Biographies,” a series 
which the S.C.M. Press has begun to publish, at the price of 4/6 
each. In little more than a hundred pages, each book gives the 
main facts of the life of its famous subject. It seems fitting that 
these two volumes should be reviewed together, for in the careers 
of Lincoln and Smuts there are marked resemblances. Interest- 
ingly written, with an individual distinction of style, and with 
true sympathy of treatment, the books should prove an inspira- 
tion to many. We hope they will come into the hands of great 
numbers of young men and women. R.H.W.S. 

* * * * 
The Creed and Sacraments: Part2. The Sacraments. 
by the Rey. Alban Winter, C.R. (S.P.C.K. Depots, 4/-, 98 pp.). 

This book is the second part of a course intended for Standards 
5 and 6 in South African Anglican schools. It has been compiled 
by one who has had considerable experience as a superintendent 
of them. After an introduction containing many practical hints, 
lessons follow on the seven sacraments which the Church of the 
Province recognises. 

* * * 
In Training, by Rowland Hogben and A. 'T’, Houghton, (Inter- 

varsity Fellowship, 188 pp. 5/-). 

A most valuable book planned and partly written by one who, 
after years of missionary service and also of training missionary 
candidates, met his death on the Burma Road in 1942 while 
leading a party of new recruits into China. A number of others 
have collaborated in completing the book according to the origi- 
nal design, notably Norman Grubb with a great chapter on Per- 
sonal Work. 'The whole book is compact of good, vital stuff. 

# * % * 

Freedom and Control, by E. V. Newman, (S.C.M. 128 pp. 
6/- 

ke most helpful presentation, by an Australian missionary 
educator in Polynesia, of the two seemingly contradictory ideas 
of social control and personal freedom as two parts of one great 
truth. The writer’s standpoint is set out thus :—‘‘ Not free 
enterprise but a free spirit should be our aim, life moving freely 
to realise its powers in a friendly and sustaining environment.” 
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God’s Action Within the Soul, by F. H. Allen, 6/- net. 

S.C. M.° Press . 

A’ book by which every minister would benefit, both in his 
preaching and in his dealing with his people, by which eyery 
theological student would benefit in his study of the Bible, by 
which every Christian would benefit in the cultivation and care 
of the inner life. The book is not what could be called easy read- 
ing. Itis neveitheless written with commendable clarity and 
orderliness. From that point of view the writer is ‘a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed ” 

His thesis is that the divine activity by which the universe is 
governed stoops to quicken individual souls, to illumine seekers 
after truth, to guide those who seek to know the way of life. One 


motive which prompted the writing of the book is that there is a - 


tendency among thoughtful people to conceive of God as very 
far away. This is one result of scientific knowledge. 

There are others who find it difficult to blend divine action in 
the soul with Freedom, the flower of personality. 

There are still others who fear lest those who claim divine 
guidance may become victims of illusion. Many misguided 
people have claimed that their fantastic “‘ revelations” were 
from a celestial source. 

The examination of these objections leads to a careful survey 
of the theological implications of the claim and to a lively dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Freedom. » 

The Scriptures are then searched for evidence and illustra- 
tions. This is a very useful section. The only later witness called 
in is George Fox the Quaker. 

The practical issue of the treatise is to display three directions 
in which God’s action in the soul manifests itself. The first is 
Guidance. This is a word which has been widely used during 
recent years, sometimes as if it stood for something new. True 
Christian experience has never been without it. ‘The second is 
Insight into Truth. This is something which every preacher 
and teacher desires. The third is Assistance in the moral life. 
There is a point in the experience of everyone when he realises 
that ““ we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” Then 
it is that God’s action is a present help. 

This brief outline may indicate the ground covered and 
awaken a desire to go to the book itself. Those who go to the 
book will be richly rewarded. J. BEG; 

* * * * 
The World’s Ransom, by E. R. Micklem. (S. C. A. Press 6/) 

The author of this book is a well-known minister of the Con- 
gregational Church in England. The chapters of his book have 
no doubt been used in the pulpit and must have been refreshing 
and winsome as sermons. 

To those who came to church during dark and depressing days 

they must have conveyed a message of faith and hope. 
_ 'To those who came with the words of the Greeks in the Gospel 
echoing in their hearts, ‘‘ We would see Jesus,” the reaction 
must have been, ‘‘ Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord.”” Ina preface Mr. Micklem says he was tempted to 
entitle the book, “ Vatriations on the Theme of the Four Evange- 
lists.” As in music variations dwell on a theme, expand, un- 
fold, re-affirm it, so the chapters of this book carry one across a 
familiar country telling the old, old story over again with fresh- 
ness and felicity and with the intimacy of one who knows and 
loves the One around whose acts and attitudes, message and 
mission the Gospel story is woven. ‘The actual title is justified 
by the attention which is given to the great Christian doctrine of 
Salvation which grows like a tree of life in the soil of the gospel 
records. 

This is a book which will be treasured by those who strive to 
grow in grace and in knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
will provide guidance, illustration, and seed for those who are 
engaged in the ministry of the Word. J. GB. 
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Five Finger Exercises, a study of Christian Prayer) 
Hedley Hodkin. (S.C. M. Press. 2/6) a 

This unpretentious little book, in stiff paper cover, is a ri 
excellent introduction to a subject of vital importance to e 
Christian, to every minister. ye 

The title is suggested by Diirer’s picture, “ Lifting up 1 
Hands.” «.The hands are reproduced on the cover, anc 
exercises, Meditation, Penitence, Intercession, Petition, 
giving. The author has evidently kept rewarding comp 
the great writers who through the centuries have spoken a: 
who have authority. But he is not simply a scribe. He him 
speaks out of a rich experience of “ the secret place of the 
High ’’ and what he writes is most readable. 

He believes that once again we who bear Christ’s name | 
to go back to our Lord with the old request, “Teach us to pr 
Most of us will confess that in this he is right. le 
emphasis on the encouraging, indeed challenging fact thal 
Christian prayer what is central is, not that there is an open 
by which we can reach the Throne of Grace, but that He to w! 
our prayers are offered has graciously come to seek us an 
kindle in us the fire of true prayer. | 

In some Churches systematic instruction on the subjei 
Prayer has been sadly neglected. If this book were “ 
marked, learned and inwardly digested” by ministers it wi 
provide them with the material, by which this could be remee 
At the same time, its admirable simplicity and sincerity m 
it asuitable guide for any one who feels the need for instrucy 


J.B.G. 


* * * * 


Personal Work, by Percy O. Ruoff. (Inter-varsity Fellows 
96 pp. 2/-). 
This very helpful book is perhaps best reviewed. by re 

ducing a paragraph from its foreword. 
“ Tf every Christian regarded it as his mission in life to wi 

for Christ in co-operation with the Holy Spirit of God, a g 

revival might take place on a scale never witnessed before. 

very many persons are tongue-tied and ineffective, who s 

be bearing fruitful testimony. In this book some of the c 

of this deficiency are examined and an attempt is made to 

cover the spiritual and natural qualifications which fit a mam 
this supremely important task. In the belief that many wi 
be more effective if they received practical help and instruc 
chapters are also devoted to an examination of the right kir: 
approach to certain types of non-Christians and to the neec 
carefully planned and executed follow-up work.” 
* * * * 


The Renewal of Democracy, by Eric Brewin and Regiy 
Johnson, (S.C.M. Press. 110 pp. 3/6). 

A valuable little book about democracy and its future una 
planned economy, attractively written from a constructi 
Christian point of view. Emphasising that the crisis in wi 
the world finds itself today is “ basically moral and spiritual 
suggests that the most crucial issue of this era is whether 
ecumenical movement, “the great new fact of our time,” 
give man the necessary leadership and sense of purpose be 
‘“he has finally despaired of the Church and turned to — 
gods.’? An excellent book list is included. ae 

* * * * 

The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, by G. Ernest Wri 
(S.C.M. 128 pp. 6/-). 
A most illuminating presentation of the central propositior 

Israel’s faith, emphasising their eternal validity and fundam¢ 

importance for the Christian of this day. For all its brevity) 

a great book and a timely one, which will make the Old T« 

ment, to those of us, (and how many we are !) to whom it/ 

seemed to be of little serious value for modern life, surprisi| 
and thrillingly up-to-date, Bee: DITA eae | 


